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For Zion's ste will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


LAMP THAT BURNETH. /safah, LN7//. 7. 


“THAT. NOTHING BE LOs produ ] vosort, while millions of the poor 


» barter almost their souls to pur 


eas senetia’ 3 retin nf the ba ee 
It was a splendid illustration of the niu as hitant prices, the necessities of lif 


of God when Jesus so multiplied — five tachicnakle aveiiiées of tis meee 


ag ; 
aVeS a if Ss H s Ss a cdeser | ité 
loaves and two small fishes in a desert ] et sane shies eacinnioiaiee atone 
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dren, had fully satistied their desperat hunger ie <n su thaie sessors. Within 
there still remained quantities of broken bus of yy, ee ! alls 
: : Hes stipe ee a chine fetes, balls, 
food lying all about on the ground, 


{ 
. . - eat . me ¢ o less strikine . 
multitude had eaten.> It was an iiusent the exttavadant eknenainine ta tee 


illustration of the economy of God, who oper in tink: ‘ey re beatin 


night after night, 


: . , ' and not infre 
a universe without the loss of an atom of 


mensity, that Christ should have said to Tl 


iduals, who could 
of Nero and 
ciples, “ Gather up the fraements thi 
that nothing be lost.” Thus for 
did the Creator of heaven and 


tm named in 


' 
ith and stretch 
buke the extravagance and reckl | | 
- ° ° ° ne degrada 
of man, and Christ imposed upon : 
» ° . il tre tene 
lowers the duty of using wis« i 
ae ’ : vhich swarm, like 
all that we receive from the Divine : 
‘ : ” : of the poor 
that nothing be lost.” Surely there n 
: x vhat ce sperate 
an age or country which needed 
; ; ‘ried by, ; His f . what s, what rags, 
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these words of Christ—* Gather 
ments that remain that nothing be 
MAN’S SELFISH GREED 
The increasing ills of our day are main'y cre ry aring extrem inlimited wealth in 
to man’s selfish greed. his inordinate dest ands of the v and abt destitution the 
have and to hold more than his rightful share erti F ten P thousands is heeaning more 
the material wealth intended by our Father in and more the unhappy ec: tie of society be 
Heaven for all His children. The spectacle over cause peop rofessedly Christian give little er 
which angels weep are vast store houses erected no heed to the ethical teaching of Jesus and walk 
and employed by the Shylocks of trade to corner not in the faiiien of His holy, self denying life 
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Jesus bade His followers do as He had done, to 
make themselves poor, to part with all things, to 
give even their lives, “a ransom for many,” seck- 
ing, in a word, to impoverish self in making 
others rich. The average Christian of our time 
does the exact reverse of all this, for by hook or 
by crook, and oftentimes in flagrant violation of 
every law of God and man, he seeks to make 
others poor that he may enrich himself. David 
Harum’s perversion of the Golden Rule, as a 
trader of horses, has become, among business 
men, a maxim of their daily life: “ Do unto your 
neighbor as he would do unto you, but see you 
do it first.” 
THEY BEAR THE 
Most of our multi-millionaires profess to be 
disciples of Christ, a large percentage of them are 
Anglican Churchmen. to- the 
Churchman, perhaps, in the world that his Grace, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, is reported to have 
said on his arrival in America last September, “ I 
am in your hands do with me as you will.” What 
tongue could describe the possibilities of good 
which lie within the grasp of these financial po- 
tentates did they waste nothing of their resources, 
employing the very fragments of their countless 
dollars for God’s greater glory and the welfare of 
humanity, 
ny be lost. 
We are not recommending that they go to the 
extremes of St. Francis of Assisi, in imitating the 
poverty of the Son of God, stripping themselves 
of the very clothes their back. 
heed the words addressed to the rich young man 
in the Gospel. “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell 
all thou hast and give to the poor.” For our mil 
lionaire Churchmen it would) mean immense 
treasure laid up in Heaven, if they would only 
“gather up the fragments that remain that noth 
ing be lost.” Let them spend themselves, 
their wives and their children as much as is con 
sistent with “ living soberly, righteously and god 
ly in this present world” and only spend the bal 
ance of their income on the poor, “ that nothing 
be lost,” and even so, who could calculate their 
opportunities of increasing the sum of human 
happiness and helping their fellow shsesiegs on 
the road to heaven. 


NAME OF CHRISTIANS. 


It was richest 


taking care that not so much as a pen 


on 


on 


| 


Let others | 


A few thousands a year economically adminis 
tered ought to be amply sufficient to supply [ives 
and his family with every comfort and material 
good, agreeable to the profession of Christianity 
What a princely revenue would remain to be ex 
pended in the furtherance of the Gospel at home 
and abroad, in building churches, endowing 
pitals, providing better houses for the 
clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, res: 
the perishing, visiting those in prison and ~ 
the captives free. Then when the rich man died 
instead of “lifting up his eyes” in hellish tor 
ment and ‘‘seeing Lazarus afar off” what would 
be his happiness to hear Christ say, as he points 
to the multitude of the poor whom his charity had 
clothed and warmed and fed, ‘*Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto these my brethren, ye did it unto Me 
Behold the friends you made by a wise use of 
the mammon of unrighteousness. 
his companions stand ready to receive you 
everlasting habitations.” 


hos 
poor 
uing 


tting 


Lazarus and 


mt 
A UNIVERSAL SIN. 
Jut it is not only in the banqueting halls of the 
rich that fragments are left after the feast. In th 
houses of the well-to-do, those who constitute the 
prosperous middle class in both England 
America, there is “ bread enough and to spare 
Extravagance and waste are by no means con 
fined to the very wealthy, they percolate through 
every strata of society and 
painfully apparent than in the wretched 
What so much as the |read 
snatched from the table of the poorest of the poor 
maintains at almost every street corner the gir 
palace and the saloon. The Churches 
Charities of the United States and of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britian could be supporte 
ten times over by what people wantonly was 
and sinfully squander. An army of a million ms 
sionaries could be maintained in the foreign fic! 
by the fragments that would be gathered tog: the: 
if every baptized member of His Church learne:! 
economy of Jesus Christ and took the utr 
care “ that nothing be lost.” 
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and 


are nowhere 


of the very poor. 
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“ NOTHING-BE-LOST " SOCIETY 
A little company of men and women very : 


in carnest have banded themselves togethet 
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der a solemn promise to Almighty God to make 
the best use they can of every talent they possess, 
to waste nothing, neither time, nor money, nor 
food, nor clothing, nor influence, nor any chance 
of doing good which may be given them; to 
spend upon self the minimum, rather than the 
maximum, of what is at their disposal; to prac- 
tice the same rigid economy in laying up treas 
ure in heaven that the worldly wise do in accum- 
ulating treasure on the earth. To keep ever in 
mind the text, “ That Nothing Be Lost,” and for 
the love of God and man, and the reward of eter- 
nal life ‘to do all the good they can, in all the 
ways they can, to whomsoever they can ” till the 
last breath is spent and the soul is summoned he 
fore the Judgment Seat of Christ. 
A GOOD RULE FOR LENT. 

Will not those of our readers who have been + 
considering what good resolution to form for | 
Lent take as their rule of life until 
Easter what we have outlined 
Do not be superficial in your fasting. 
Plunge the cross into the very depths of 
your soul, where lie the well springs of life. Learn 





above. 


the meaning of our Lord’s deep saying, “ Whoso- 





ever will save his life shall lose it and whosoever | 
shall lose his life for My sake shall find it.” (St. | 
Matt. 16,25.) And again, “ Except a corn of | 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth | 
alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
(St. John 12,24.) 

Selfishness starves and kills the life of Christ 
within us, it petrifies the heart and prepares the 
soul as a dead tree to be burned in hell. To deny 
self, to take up the cross of self sacrifice, there is 
no way but this of following Jesus. Give as He 
gave, spend as He spent, then there will be no 
waste of thy sbstance, no loss of thy soul, and 
thou shalt have imperishable treasure in Heaven 

aes acl ceceotion 


How can any man presume to judge, to com 
pare himself with others? Who, indeed, can 
know the intricate complexities of his own na- 
ture, the countless subtle influences that act upon 
him, modified by circumstances that change with 
every passing hour? “Then why dost thou 
judge thy brother?” says St. Paul. One alone 
can judge us, the Lord. He alone who creat- 
ed us, who knows the secret springs of every | 
thought, can bring to light the hidden things | 
of darkness and make manifest the counsels of | 
of the heart.”—Selected. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 


BORN, FEB. 21, 1801I—DIED, AUG. 11, 18go. 


By Spencer Jones, M. A. 


John Henry Newman was born on February 
21st, 1801, nine years after the birth of John 
Keble, and one year later than Pusey. His father 
was a partner in the banking firm of Ramsbot- 
tom, Newman & Co.,, the maiden name of his 
mother being Fourdrinier; and John Henry, their 
elder son, was sent by his parents at an early age 
to Dr. Nicholas’ school, at Ealing ; the very same 
institution, strangely enough, at’ which Huxley 
learned his first lessons, some thirty-five vears 
later 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

()f these earliest years in his life Newman has 
himself given us glimpses in-his own famous and 
fascinating revelation of himself in the \pologia ; 
a work with which most of our readers, perhaps. 
are familiar, and which has recently been made 
more accessible to the general public in a new 
and cheaper edition. At the age of nineteen 
vears he set himself to recall his earliest feelings 
and thoughts on religious subjects : 

“ T used to wish the Arabian Tales were true 
My imagination ran on unknown influences, on 
magical powers, and talismans. . T thought 
life might be a dream and all this world a decep 
tion. . | was very superstitious, and for 
some time previous to my conversion (when | 
was fitteen) used constantly to cross myself on 
going into the dark.” 

Where he acquired this habit he could not say : 
the French master was an emigre priest; but, 
like most foreign masters in English schools, he 
was “simply made a butt.” Once he visited a 
Catholie Church, in Warwick street, with — his 
father, and carried away with him only the recol 
lection “of a pulpit and a preacher, and a boy 
swinging a censer.” Another incident, more in 
teresting still, was the figure of a solid cross up- 
right which he appears to have drawn on the first 
page of his Verse Book, with what appeared to 
be a set of beads at the side; and this at the early 
age of ten years. 
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It struck him as remarkable, on looking at this 
book again some fifty three years later, that, of all 
the many objects that meet a child’s eye, this, 
which of course he must have seen somewhere, 
should have so arrested his attention. 

At the age of fourteen, he appears to have 
read Paine’s Tracts against the Old Ttestament, 
and “ found pleasure in thinking of the objections 
which were contained in them.” There is nothing 
significant in this, [ think: and probably most ac 
tive minded persons have had a similar experi 
to God. Equally 
natural also was his impression on reading Vol 


ence before seriously turning 


taire’s verses in denial of —immortalitv—‘Hlow 
dreadful, but how plausible!” 
But in the following vear, 1816, the great 


change came: “.\ great change of thought took 
place in me,” he writes, “and [ came under the 
influences of a definite Creed, and received into 
my intellect impressions of dogma which, by the 
mercy of God, were never subsequently effaced.” 

This was due to the conversations and ser 
mons of the Rev. Walter Mayers of Pembrok« 
College, Oxford; and, above and beyond all this 
to the various calvinistic treatises he 
Newman's hands. 


put into 


To the influence of these books, too, he traces, 
in some measure, the childish imaginations we 
what is of more 
that mistrust of the reality of ma 


have already referred to, and 
significance 
terial phenomena which made him “rest in the 
thought of two and two only absolute and lumi 
nously self-evident beings, myself and my Crea 
tor.” 

But the writer who made a deeper impression 


upon his mind than any other was Thomas Scott 
of Aston Sandford, to whom, under God, he be 
lieved he owed his soul; and it is evident that 
throughout his undergraduate davs this influence 
absorbed him -quite; so much so that he contem 
plated a visit to Scott’s parsonage, and was griev 
ed and disappointed at the news of his death in 
Wer. A “bold unworldliness and vigorous inde 
pendence of mind.” two of Scott's chief charac 
teristics, were rooted and grounded, certainly, in 
Newman's character, and staved with him con 
tinuously-to the end; and of this we seem to re 
cognize an illustration, in after years, in the even- 





ing of his life, when he found himself in Rome 
in 1879, and was able to declare that, in spite of 
the many failings of which he was conscious, this 
at least he could say on looking back, that he had 
been animated in his writings by “an honest in 
tention, an absence of private ends, a temper ot 
obedience, a willingness to be corrected, a dread 
of error, and a desire to serve the Church.” 

And if we needed any further corroboration oi 
this we should find it in the saying of Pusey 
about the same time, that the thought of New 
man’s long and almost uninterrupted course oj 
quiet during some thirty years at the Oratory 
had been a source of inspiration to 
Thomas Scott had “followed truth wherever it 
had led him, beginning with Unitarianism, an 
ending in a zealous faith in the Holy Trinity.’ 
\nd it was this writer who first “planted deep’ 
in Newman's mind this fundamental truth of re 
ligion. 


himselt 


Before he was sixteen he appears to hav: 
made a collection of Scripture texts in proof o1 
the doctrine, using Scott's essays and a work « 
Jones of Nayland as his guide; adding remark. 
of his own; while, a few months later, he “drew 
up a series of texts in support of each verse ©! 
the Athanasian Creed.” 

This epoch is so momentous in the life of New 
man that it is well to pause and view it in relatior 
to his future: It was in 1828 that he became \: 
car of St. Mary’s and began to exert an influen 
upon others which was destined to widen an! 
deepen with the advancing years ; again, it was 1 
1833 that the Oxford Movement first began to 
move, and that he wrote the first Tract; and in 
1843 that he resigned St. Mary’s, and along wit! 
it all hope of establishing an Anglican position 
or Via Media, distinct and av art from Romi 
finally, it was in 1845 that he made his individual 
submission. Contemplate these points of time © 
their context: 1816; 1828; 1843; 1845; and y 
will see that religion was the engrossing subjec! 
of Newman's mind and life from the early ay 
of 15 vears; and that he was, as we may say, ar 


ligious youth when he first entered the Univers 
tv. Let us look more particularly at this and s 
what he had at his disposal in this first year 0! 
his college life: A firm and intelligent grasp o! 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; two great Cath 
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olic and far reaching principles, viz.: that holi 

ness is what we must follow, and that growth is 
the only evidence of spiritual life ; and, as implied 
in these, a strong sense of the distinction between 
the spiritual man and “the world,” a distinction 
the recovery of which in this country by the ef 
forts of the Evangelical School was, Liddon 
thought, the best thing they had done for us. Thi- 
distinction was further impressed upon his sou! 
by the reading of another famous work, Law's 
Serious Call. By this time also, he had graspeii 
with “a full inward assent” the doctrine of cter 
nal punishment; and in the autumn of the sar 
year, 1816, he was deeply impressed by two other 
works, Joseph Milner’s Church History, with its 
long extracts from St. Augustine, St. Ambrosi 

and other Fathers, of which he was “nothing 
short of enamoured;” and, at the same time, 
Newton’s work on the Prophecies, a book with a 
very different drift, which convinced him that 
the Pope was Anti-Christ. The reading of these 
two works produced within his mind an antagon 

ism which vexed him for many years, and the 
stain upon his imagination in the latter case di: 

not finally disappear until twenty-seven years 
later. As an illustration of this, Isaac Williams 
tells us that Archdeacon Wilberforce mentione:| 
to him, before he himself joined the Church «| 
Rome, that “when Fellows of Oriel together. 
Pusey, Froude, himself, and Newman used t 

meet together on Sunday evenings when New 

man used eloquently to expound the Apocalpys: 

taking Mede’s view, that the Pope is Antichrist.” 
This must have been somewhere between — thy 
years 1825 and 1832, I imagine. Put, to return 

[ wonder how many undergraduates either then 
or at any later time can be said to have come w 

to the University with an equipment equal t 

this; very few surely, at that point of time, hav: 
read a line of the Fathers, fewer still have sys 

tematically proved the doctrines of the Athanas 

ian Creed, verse by verse, and written out 
thoughts of their own upon it And we say this 
because it throws some amusing light upon a re 

mark of Isaac Williams in 1832, as much as six 

teen years later, to the effect that “Newman was 
then becoming a Churchman.” 
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EARLY DAYS AT OXFORD, 

Eventually he graduated in 1820, at the age of 
nineteen; and, three years later, gained one of 
the much coveted fellowships at Oriel. At this 


| period of his life, that is, between 1823 and 1828, 


he came mainly under the influence of Hawkins, 
the famous Provost of Oriel, and Whateley, who 
afterwards became Archbishop of Dublin. From 
the former he learned the important doctrines of 
Baptismal Regeneration and Tradition, and 
Hawkins, who was himself, a man of exact mind, 
taught him also to weigh his words, to be cau- 
tious in his statements, and to limit and clear his 
sense in discussion and in controversy. 

The doctrine of Apostolical succession he 
learnt from the Rev. William James, at that time 
Fellow of Oriel; and Whately taught him to be- 
lieve in the Church as a substantive body, and to 
abhor that Erastianism which came to be so 
much dishked and opposed by the Oxford school. 

It was at this time, too, that Newman began to 
read Butler, whose famous Analogy exerted so 
strong an influence upon his mind and his writ- 
ins 


g 

Phe study of this,” he writes, “was to me, as 
t has heen to so many, an era in) my religious 
pinions 


he separate works of God leads to the conclusion 


Phe very idea of an analogy between 


hat the system which is of less importance — is 
ly or sacramentally connected = with 
Secondly 


Butler's doctrine that probability is the guide of 


conomica 


he more momentous system 


life, led me, at least under the teaching to which 
a few vears later | was introduced, to the ques 
tion of the logical cogeney of Faith, on which I 
have written so much.” 

It was not until about 1828 that Newman came 
really to know John Keble: Hurrell Froude ap 
pears to have brought them together, and he had 
his own characteristic way of describing — the 
event: “Do you know,” he said, “the story of the 

| 


murderer who had done one good thing in his 


ife? Well, if T was ever asked what good deed 
1 ever dong [I should say that I had brought 

le and Newman to understand each other.” 
The Christian year made its appearance in 


1827, and seems to have deepened in Newman's 


wrermanraainmnr atari 
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mind the two very same impressions he had re- 
ceived from Butler. Religious certitude, in New- 
man’s view of it, was the product of probability 
as it is put to account by faith and love.” The 
object to which faith and love are directed is a 
Person, and the argument from Probability thus 
becomes an argument from Personality, which 
in its turn “is one form of the argument from 
Authority.” 

The subject is interesting, but would require 
to be considered by itself. Meantime, however. | 
may add some words to what have already been 
said in the course of a review of Liddon’s life. 

It will be remembered that Liddon explained 
away, or attempted to explain away, Newman's 
conversion to Catholicity by ascribing it to the 
idiosyneracy of his peculiar character. Now | 
consider that that attempted explanation entirely 
disappears in the light of what is said in the Apol 
ogia and more particularly expounded in The 
Grammar of Assent. There is a great deal in 
Roman Catholicism which appealed to Newman 
and attracted him as it did also to Liddon, as hx 
himself acknowledged. But Liddon did not al 
low that attractiveness as such to carry him over 
nor did Newman. 

What Newman said again and again was tha: 
he was determined to be guided by his reason: 
and how much time he devoted to the analysis of 
this question will partly appear if we recall some 
of his writngs upon it; the following sermons 
with their dates and subjects will afford an il 
lustration : 

“The Usurpations of Reason,” 1831. “Con 
test between Faith and Sight,” 1832. “Faith 
and Reason Contrasted as Habits of Mind,” 
1839. “The Nature of Faith in-Relation to Rea- 
son,” 1839. “Love, the Safeguard of Faith 
Against Superstition,” 1839. “Implicit and Ex- 
plicit Reason,” 1840. 

In all these instances the entire problem is faced 
with candor, and treated with profundity; and it 
may fairly be questioned whether any other teach- 
er in the nineteenth century devoted anything like 
the time and thought to this great qhestion. Even 
in an earlier sermon than any of the above we 
find Newman, at the early age of twenty-five. 


| went 


seeking to prove that the “Philosophical Temper 
was first Enjoined by the Gospel ;” and, from this 
| and many other instances, it may be concluded 
that one chief aim of his life was to meet and re 
_fute the plausible irony of Hume when he pro 
tests: “Our most holy Religion is founded on 
Faith, not on Reason.” 


Moreover, that very Catholicity, which New 
man deliberately embraced, is avowedly base: 
upon a strong foundation of reason, that being 
indeed one of the broad distinctions, between it 
self and the more sentimental positions of the 
sects. 
that 
Newman was alive to the imperative necessity o1 
a reasonable faith, whether in himself or inothers ; 
that one chief labor of his life was to demonstrate 
that Catholicity this requirement 
and that, to use his own words, “our happiness 
in this world is to be the subjects of the reason, 
and our liberty to be captives of the truth.” I 
was in 1828 that he was appointed to St. Mary's 
()xford, where he commenced to exert that influ 
ence as a preacher which, apart from other as 
pects of his greatness, stamped him as one of the 
greatest divines England has produced since the 
Reformation. I shall hope in my next article to 
undertake the most important, the most difficult. 
and the most critical period in Newman's career. 
namely the twelve years from 1833 to 1845, dur 
ing which, mainly by the power of his own 
genius he set on foot and laid the foundations ot 
one of the greatest religious movements in mod 
ern times 


Lut all | am concerned to show here is 


answers to 


“As the schoolboy or even the school teacher thinks 
»f the Frenchman, before Lafayette the figure that 
lives is the figure of the missionary. In regions so 
wild that the colonists shunned them, among savages 
so fierce that even the fur-trader was half frightened, 
there were Jesuit missionaries. Tempest, loneliness, 
cold and hunger had no terrors for the French priest 
He might be torn to pieces by a bear or roasted alive 
at the stake, but he went on, not knowing whither he 
In the dense forests, on the lake shore, along the 
rivers, and on the mountain tops, the Jesuit bore his 
message. Out of the past echoes the Latin ritual as 
well as the war cry of the savages.”"—Roland Ringwalt 
wn the Living Church 
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ST. PERPETUA’S LULLABY. 
In the Prison at Carthage, A. D. 204. 


Sleep, my baby—dark and cold 
Is our lodging on the ground. 

Nestle closer, heart of gold! 
Mother's arms are fetter-bound; 


But her breast is soft and warm, 
Let it be thy bed to-night: 

In the hollow of her arm, 
Find thy pillow of delight. 


Fear not, sweet, the dusky bats 
Swooping thro’ this dungeon hall: 
Dream not of the stealthy rats 
Or the snails that slime the wall. 


Christ is here to guard His own, 
Angels watch in love and peace; 
They can make foul walls of stone 

Fair as Caesar's tapestries. 


See, in yonder straw (alas! 

With her new-born on her breast!) 
Sleeps the good Felicitas, 

Smiling in her hard-earn'd rest. 


Hush-a-by, love, hush-a-by! 
Thro’ the window's iron bars, 
Beams the kind moon's silvery eye, 
Peep, in turn, the wand'ring stars. 


When the heaven's rosy glow 
Gilds another dawn, my child, 

Thou may’st, with thy mother, go 
Thro’ yon portal, blood-defiled, 


To the wide arena’s sand, 
Where the beasts our coming wait— 
Hist! the keepers are at hand! 
Hark! the guards are at the gate! 


Slumber, dear! The bulls may roar. 
Gladiators closer leap— 

In Christ’s arms forevermore 
We shall, with His martyrs, sleep! 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 





THE NAME OF MARY. 

In the early days of Christianty in the Emerald Isle 
the Irish carried their reverence for the holy name of 
Mary to such an extreme that they would not give it 
to their infants, deeming no sinful mortal worthy of 
the honor. In after centuries, however, it became the 
custom to name the eldest daughter Mary, and “There 
should be one Mary in every family” became a familiar 
saying.—Selected. 


KING EDWARD'S CATHOLIC SPIRIT. 


In matters of religion the King has shown, and con- 
tinues to show, a spirit of broad and enlightened toler- 
ance. His friendly relations with leading Catholic pre- 
lates began while he was yet Prince of Wales, and his 
attitude of cordial good-will towards the Church has 
been maintained ever since; while his feeling of genu- 
ine respect for all religious bodies that are trying to do 
good according to their light was happily illustrated the 
other day by his granting the favor of a personal audi- 
ence to the official head of the Salvation Army. Cath- 
olics will not soon forget the delicate tact and consid- 
erateness shown of the Coronation, 
when his Majesty hurried over that portion of the oath 
containing words that are insulting and offensive to Cath- 
olics, and read the passage in a tone that was absolutely 
inaudible even to those standing immediately near him. 
His Majesty is neither ashamed nor afraid to show his 
respect for the faith of the great historic Church of 
Christendom. He has frequently attended at Nuptial 
Masses and Requiem Masses, and late exchanges just at 
hand bring the news that on a recent occasion he was 
present at ordinary High Mass at Marienbad in Austria, 
when he followed the service throughout with a Catholic 
prayer-book. It is significant of the changed state of 
public feeling that this statement has been printed in 
all the London papers without eliciting anything at all 
in the way of comment.—New Zealand 
Tablet 


on the occasion 


protest or 


-_——_—__——_—-—_____—— 


KALENDAR FOR MARCH 


St. David, B. C 

St. Chad, B. C 

QOuinquagesima 

St. Thomas Aquinas, C. D 

SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, M. M 

Ash Wednesday 

St. Constantine, K. M 

ist Sunday in Lent. St. Gregory, P. C 

St. Edward, K. M 

St. Patrick, B. C—Ember Day 

St. Cyril, B. C—Ember Day 

2nd Sunday in Lent 

St. Joseph, Spouse of B.V. M 

St. Cuthbert, B.C. Bl. John of Parins C,O 1 

St. Benedict, A. C 

St. Gabriel, Archangel 

The Annunciation, B. V.M 

3d Sunday in Lent 

Bl. Angela W. 3rd O 

The Rt. Rey. Charles Gore, D. D., Bishop of Worces- 

ter, has been nominated to be the first Bishop of the 
new Diocese of Birmingham 
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40 
MULTUM IN PARVO 


The Living Church recently devoted several 
columns of editorial to refuting what purported 
to be Abbot Gasquct’s account of the secret his 
tory of the late Pope's pronouncement on Angli 
can Orders, published in the New York 
The English Church Times, which was too astute 


Sun 


to be so easily caught, says: As we anticipated 
\bbot Gasquet entirely repudiates in last week’ 
Tablet the account given in the Verw York Sun 
of the secret history of the inquiry into \netican 
Orders which was held at Rome in 1896. THe re 
gards it as a practical joke made at his expens 
Writing to a correspondent in 1887, Lidds 
says, of scandals: * \ moderate knowledge of the 
real statistics of existing Christendom and. still 
to throw 
stones all round, if we have a mind to do so. Tut 
the wounds and diseases of one portion of the 


more of its past history, enables us 


Holy Body are the wounds and diseases of the 
whole. % 


Some of our friends in I 


| Tate ould re ad 
Liddon’s words about Bismarck and the Jesuits 
«“ 


himseli 
Phe 


be dangerous politicians and much else: but, in 
bad 


Bismarck appears to me to bave put 
quite in the wrong with the Jesuists. 


the absence of some proof of guilt, they have the 


rights of citizens, which cannot he trifled with 
without giving a shock to society 
Jesuits have a long history and 


marck. 


will beat Bis 
They recover, and more than recover, In 
being persecuted, the moral power which 
forfeit by their diplomacy.” We have bad n 


special experience of their “dipbunaey” ut tt is 
l 


they 


a matter of almost daily experience to see them 
condemned without being heard, a 1 


which, besides being unjust in its: 
un-American and un-lnelish 


Liddon—we are quoting these passages fron 
his: recently published life--appears to have been 
greatly impressed by the personality of Dishop 
Strossmaver, to whom Dollinger had given him 
an introduction. “Certainly he is one of the most 
remarkable men T ever met in my life—a_ tro 


king of men, combining the great  ecclesiastic 
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with the great leader of the people and statesman 

Ile believed that the elite of characters 
everywhere were on their 
each other, and that the 


understand 
Christendom 
He firmly 
helieves in a future union of all true Christians : 
the presentment of this, which he finds in the 
hearts of all really religious and thoughtful men 
in all quarters of Christendom will not be falsified 
by the 


way to 
union of 
would come in God's own time. 


recent proceedings at Rome’ (1876). 


There are many passages from the “Life” we 
should like to quote; more, indeed, than we have 
pace for here. Liddon’s was a beautiful charac 
tor, disclosing itself from first to last in beautiful 
eatures and a beautiful countenance; and there 

as a distinction and an evident refinement and 
spirituality about him from the very outset; he 

as a genuine and persistent anti-papist to the 
ery end, but more and more to the 


character 


devoted 
Reunion, and oa 


ause of loveable 


througheut 


It is often said, and repeated until it almost 
omes to be accepted a an axiom, that the 
(hureh is the enemy of progress—a sufficiently 
false contention if we will only look at the facts 
It is well, therefore, that some explicit repudia 
tion of this view should be put forward in lan 
guage that cannot be misunderstood, and at the 
last .\ustralasian Catholic Congress the follow 
ing resolution was passed: 

“That this Congress, in the name of God and 
His Church, heartily welcomes the many results 
of sound scientific truth in cur own age; and 
recognizes in all its triumphs the goodness of .¥1 
mighty God. This Congress is assured that both 
theology and human science, when pursued with 
a single eve, and in a reverent spirit, are intended 
in their several spheres to lighten the path of life 
for man, and in perfect harmony to reflect the 
glory of Almighty Ged.” 


Combes is no longer Premier. 
Haman, begun to fall. 


the Pope live on. 


He has, like 
The Catholic Church and 








an 

ers 
nd 
om 


like 
and 


Mr. Henry Phipps has contributed one million 
dollars to be used in the erection of model tene- 
ments for the poor of New York city. The net 
income of the tenements, which is expected to be 
4 per cent. per annum is to be employed in the 
building of additional tenements. Thus it is in 
tended that the good work shall go on increasing 
ad infinitum. It is a noble charity, worthy of 
imitation. 


We are indebted to the English Church Times for the 
following excellent definition of an Indulgence, so hard 
to be understood by those not in communion with the 
Holy See: 

An Indulgence is a remission of the public penance re 
quired by the ancient penitential discipline of the 
Church. Even when this public penance is no longer or 
dinarily imposed, a penitent sinner is considered to o7we 
it, a debt which he must pay in some fashion, either im 
this world or in the next, unless it is remitted by author 
ity in consideration of some work of piety hus an 
Indulgence of a hundred days means the remission of 
such penance as would nominally extend over that 
period, or its equivalent. A plenary Indulgence means 
a complete remission of all such penance owing up to 
date 


Archbishop Agius illustrates the now happily declin 
ing prejudice of Englishmen towards everything Roman 
by the following story: 

There was a time when to name a Roman Catholic 
was to name a hogy: they knew nothing about Rom- 
an Catholics; or they knew only as much about them as 
they knew about fish in the midland counties of Eng 
land. Before the time when fish were sent by express 
and by railroads throughout the country, it was almost 
unknown in the midland counties. On one 
there was a fisherman going through a midland county 
village with a basket of fish on his back. A crab fell 
out. The villagers came out and saw this awful thing 
creeping backwards and forwards. They turned and 
looked and wondered, and no one could make out what 
the monster was. 


occasion 


Whereupon the schoolmaster was 
called out to give his opinion. He looked and studied 
“Yes,” he said “I can teil you what that thing is —that 
is a Roman Catholic!” The villagers were quite satis 
fied: they had heard what a Roman Catholic was, and 
now they had seen one! 





Keep a crucifix, and kiss and adore every day the five 
Precious wounds. Let your kisses and prayers be like 
pearls and precious stones, which you never tire of set 


ting in each of the five wounds of your Saviour—in the 
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wounds of the feet for having so long and so wearily 
followed you; in the wound of the left hand for having 
so often lifted you up and carried you; in the wound of 
the right hand for having so often blessed and absolved 
you; in the wound of the Sacred Heart for being a fur 
nace of love, always open to receive you with love and 
forgiveness. —E xchange 


LL 


NO CREATURE SO NEAR TO GOD AS MARY 


No creature but God Himself in our flesh could ap 
proach nearer to God than Mary does 
ing of Albert the Great ‘SI 


Hence the say 
> could not be more near 
to God without becoming God herself The First, 
Person of the Blessed named the Father 
Almighty, because in Him is the principle of fecundity 
In Himself He is the Source of the divine generation 
of “the Son”; and outside of Himself, of all created 
life. When He said, “Increase and multiply.” to the 





Trimity ts 


creatures of His Hands. He gave those creatures a 
created fecundity, to which He attached the laws of 
created generation. Therefore it is said of the Eternal 
Father, “Of Him all paternity in heaven and in earth 
is named” 

Now, having in Himself, through the everlasting gen 
eration of His Word, an uncreated Image of Himself 
the generation of virginal fecundity belonging to Him 
self alone of the Three Divine Persons —-it was His 
design from all eternity, to make to Hunself a created 
image of Himself; a mirror that is-to say, of His un 
created perfection. He would, moreover, crown. this 
Immaculate Virgin with the 


prerogative, proper to 


Himself alone, of virginal fecundity; and this virginal 
fecundity should give a human entity to the Person of 
His Only 


plish all other of This loving designs mm the work of His 





segotten S« that in Him He might accom 
creation 

Thus Mary, in whom this miracle im creation took 
place, was the Daughter of the [ternal Father; and, 
being through her immaculately conceived nature, the 
unclouded image and hkeness of the Blessed Trinity, 
would be the created counterpart of the Unereated Only 
Begotten Son of God. Now, in imparting to Him of 
her natural substance, His human, created Nature, she 
would be receiving in herself the most imtimate influx 
of the Divine Nature that it was possthle for a created 
nature to receive without herself being absorbed by the 
Divine 
astonishing facts, 
Mother of God 


would be endowed with graces and privileges congruous 


It is impossible, on realizing these 
not to perceive--a priori that the 
to her inconceivable dignity And these theologians 
have been able to reckon out and binld up mto a trans 
cendentally glorious structure, which in Holy Seripture 
we learn would be the structure of that Temple in 
which the God of Glory dwelt when Caro factum est, et 
habitavit in nobis —The Messenger 
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SAINTS’ SYMBOLS. 





BY DENIS J. SCANNELL-O'NEILI 


To distinguish saints which have characteristics in 
common, we must carefully observe the circumstances in 
which they agree, and in which they differ, and by all 
means we must know something of their histories 

The earlier sculptors and painters paid more atten- 
tion to the correct characteristics of saints than their 
successors, and it is from them and the old symbolists 
that we must take our rules. (The Beuron School in 
our day is a return to the old ways.) 

A temporal crown is a special symbol given to all 
royal saints, as S. Louis of France; S. Louis, Bishop of 
Toledo; S. Edward the Confessor; S. Margaret of 
Scotland, S. Elizabeth of Hungary and her namesake of 
Portugal, Franciscan Tertiaries; S. Catherine of Alex 
andria; S. Henry of Germany; S. Wenceslaus of Bo 
hemia; S. Canute of Denmark, and many others 

S. Ursula, who was a favorite with all the early paint 
ers, is sometimes without a crown, but not without a 
banner, a red cross on a white ground. She, like all 
who have shed their blood for Christ’s sake, bears the 
palm-branch, and is known, by the arrow or arrows with 
which she was shot to death 
nized by the arrows in his body as he stands tied to a 
tree. 

Whenever we see a female character with a wheel, we 
know it to be S. Catherine of Alexandria. She is shown 
too, very frequently as kneeling before the Christ-child 
held in His Mother's arms, who places a ring upon her 
finger. Another S. Catherine, she of Siena, the glory of 
the Dominican Order, is known by the stigmata, some- 
times a lily, or a book is near her. 

Dear S. Agnes has the lamb for her symbol; S. Ce- 
cilia the organ, or musical instruments; S. Mary Mag- 
dalen, a box of ointment; she is nearly always pictured 
with red hair. S. George wears a breast plate and 
armour, with the dragon grovelling at his feet; S. Law- 
rence and the gridiron upon which he was roasted; S 
Denys carrying his head under his arm and so on, 

The holding a book distinguishes the head or founder 
of a religious order from one of the fraternity only—it 
is a book of the rules. Among the Apostles holding a 
book is significant of the Four Evangelists as distin- 
guished from the others; but among themselves they are 
known by their particular symbols 
ed lion, the ox, and the eagle ; 
of Ezekiel 

S. Peter is recognized by his keys; S. Paul by Ins 
sword; they should also be known by their physiog 
nomies and general bearing; the Early Masters were 
very careful to impress the traditional character of 
these, and other Apostles, on their figures. S. Paul was 
dignified and philosophic looking, he had a high fore- 
head, symbolic of his commanding intellect, an oval 


S. Sebastian is also recog 


the angel, the wing- 
symbols from the vision 


head, and long beard; there was also an unflinching 
firmness and a certain severity in his expression. S. 
Peter, on the contrary, looked like one of the people,—a 
fisherman, but with great determination and energy. 

A banner is an especialsymbol; it is given to S 
George; to the Precursor, S. John the Baptist; to S 
Julian, to S. Maurice, and some others; as held by our 
risen Lord, however, it is a particular sign significant of 
His triumph over death and hell. 

rhe lily in the hands of saints, both male.and female, 
is a symbol of purity,—it is given first of all to our Bless 
ed Lady; to the Archangel Gabriel; to S. Joseph, S. An- 
thony of Padua, S. Benedict, S. Dominic, and others, 
also to many female saints who are otherwise distin- 
guished 

A male figure in a black dress, and holding a lily and 
a book, will, in all probability, be meant for S. Bene- 
dict ; if the dress be white with a black cloak, S. Domi- 
nic 

S. Francis is shown to us in a brown habit, some 
times with the stigmata, at other times without. He is 
shown too, as holding a crucifix and at his feet a skull 
Many pictures of this dearest of all the saints have him 
surrounded with birds or animals, and roses—his broth 
ers and sisters as he delighted to call them. 

S. Philip Neri, with his dear old face and his won 
derful eyes is always represented either in his Oratorian 
habit, or in red vestments, typical of his desire to shed 
his blood for Christ; this color is used too, on his feast 
day 

The head of Our Lord, if properly rendered, can 
never be mistaken. Neither can S. John Baptist. As 
the holding of a book is characteristic of the Evange- 
lists, as distinguished from the other Apostles, so the 
holding of an open book in which are Greek letters Al- 
pha and Omega, is significant of Christ 

luysmans, in his “The Cathedral,” gives 
names of saints who are known by certain animals it 
their pictures. The ass.of S. John Chrysostom, of S 
of Rome and others; the stag of S. Hubert; the 
S. Landry and S. Vitus; the raven of S. Bene- 
Appolinarius, S. Vincent, S. Ida; the deer of S 
Henry; the wolf of S. Norbert; the spider betokens S 
Conrad and S. Felix of Nola; the dog accompanies S. 
Godfrey, S. Bernard, S. Roch, S. Margaret of Cortona, 
and S. Dominic, when it bears a burning torch in its 
mouth; the doe is the badge of S. Giles, S. Genevieve of 
Brabant, the pig of S. Anthony the hermit; the rat of 
S. Gertrude; the swan of S. Cuthbert and S. Hugh; the 
with S. Cornelius, S. Eustachius, S. Honorius, 
Thomas Aquinas, S. Lucey, S. Bridget of Sweden, 
Sylvester; the dove belongs to S Gregory the Great, 
Remi, S. Ambrose, S. Hilary, S. Ursula, S. Sholastica 

The model of a city, held in the hand of a saint, sig- 
nifies the patron of that city. The model of a church 
signifies the founder of the church. An ark held in the 
hand is a particular symbol of S. Ambrose. 
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HENRY PARRY LIDDON 


[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


Although Dr. Liddon’s death occurred as far 
back as 1890, the eventful year in which Dollin 
ger, Lightfoot, Newman and Church also left us 
his “Life” by the Principal of Cuddesdon Theo 
logical College made its appearance only in Sep- 
tember of last year. Mr. Johnston explains the 
delay: owing to unforeseen circumstances — the 
latter came to have a larger share in the “Life” of 
Dr. Pusey than he had anticipated, and further 
changes, subsequent to the appearance of — that 
monumental work, still further delayed the pub 
lication of the biography now lying before us 

Over and beyond his intrinsic fitness for a task 
of this kind there are two reasons which distin 
guish the Principal, and mark him off from afi 
others for this particular work: for besides hav 
ing been the first Vice Principal of that famous 
Theological College over which Mr. Johnston now 
presides, Liddon was from first to last the de- 
voted disciple of Dr. Pusey. 


CUDDESDON COLLEGE—IIIS CREATIONS 


To Liddon Pusey was always “The Doctor, 

in fact as well as in phrase; and although af 
ter a short sojourn of five vears—a sojourn, how- 
ever, which was certainly pregnant with the fu 
ture—the efforts of Mr. Golightly, a well known 
clergyman at Oxford in’ those days, combine 
with those of The Record and The [ng'ish 
Churchman, succeeded in securing his resigna 
nation,—in spite of this the Principal declares 
now that “to the present day the special features 
of Cuddesdon College are due, under God, chief 
ly to the work of its first Vice Principal.’ 

Others who came after him have, of course, 
sustained and’ carried out his work, “but they 
would be the first to admit that they were only 
building on his foundatien.” \ little more than a 


Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon, D 
D., D.C. L., L. L. D., 404 p. p. by John Octavius 
Johnston, M. A., Principal of Cuddesdon Theo 
logical College. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 


York. ) 
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year ago, an attempt was made to foist upon Cud 
desdon the charge of having papistical tendencies, 
which assuredly do not belong to it; the same pre- 
texts being advanced as were also put forward 
during Liddon’s years of ottice 
Was it not a fact that a student or two who had 
certainly resided for a time in the College, had 
afterwards “gone over to Rome?” And if it was 
“afterwards, must it not also have been ‘be 
cause 7° 
NOT A PAVIST 


Dom Bede Camm, now a Lenedictine, and 
formerly himself a Cuddesdon man, on reading 
this correspondence in The Times, contributed a 
letter of his own, in which he chivalrously repudi 
ated the insinuation, and exonerated the college 
from a charge which could not honestly be sus 
tamed against it 

No: if Cuddesdon is the creation of Liddon, 
ind tf it certaigly continues to preserve its origi- 
nal character, then is it equally certain that. its 
normal course is clear of Rome for whatever 
else may be said of him, this at least) we may 
safely assert, that Liddon was a genuine and per- 
sistent: Anti-Papist. Whatever changes he may 
have undergone in the course of his life—and one 
great change was lis progress from mere evange- 
licalism te A\nglicanism—here there was no vari 
ition in his course 

Phe child of parents whose religious convie 
tions were of the sternest evangelical type, the 
godchild and nephew of Miss Louisa Liddon, 
who, our biographer informs us, had been trained 
in the same strict school, and who “exercised a 
profound influence over his (Liddon’s) life from 
his earliest childhood tll her death in’ 1858,” he 
declared, fifteen vears later, in) a sermon he 
preached at his old school (King’s College) “T 


must di 


ire sav it. if, after leaving the school, Thad 
not cone inte contact with other intinences, | 
should have shrunk to the end of my Ife from 
the religious truths which n have a first place 
nay heart.” 

Where then, did he go on leaving school, and 
with what other influences did he then come into 
contact? The answer is that he came up to 
Christchurch and came into contact with Pusey 
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—and in Pusey and his work, to use Mr. Fred 
erick Harrison's phrase, he was “just as deeply 
‘absorbed at seventeen as at twenty-seven,” and 
» —we may add—as at fifty. He never even set 
S eyes on Newman until the latter had attained to 
> the age of seventy-one years—that is, until twen- 
ty-seven years after the Cardinal's conversion, 
» and by that time, he had himself attained to the 
distinguished position of a residentiary Canon of 
St Paul's Cathedral, and had nearly completed his 
» forty-third year. 


The immediate and profound influence of Dr 
Pusey is apparent at once. The reaction, conse 
/ quent upon Newman’s secession was gathering 
force at the very moment when Liddon first set 
foot in Oxford, the college at which he matricu 
lated was at that time Pusey’s College; Pusey 
was then recognized as the one leader capable of 
) retrieving the situation: Tractarians were every 
) where known as “Puseyites;” and it was on the 
door step of Pusey’s house that Liddon at once 
was seen. 





He had come into residence at Christchurch 


only in the October of 1846, and yet we find him | 


writing as early as November sth of that vear, 
“Gunpowder Plot, University Sermon. No Dr. 
P. in Church ;” and, in allusion to a point of time 
only twelve months later, his biographer is abl 
to declare that “ in the meantime he had made 
Dr. Pusey's acquaintance, and was constantly at 
» his house, a perilous adventure in those gloomy 
/ and suspicious days.” 
manship begins at is 


Pusey’s house—he con 


Thus his definite Church- | 


stantly there—and all this in spite of its being | 


» “a perilous adventure!” 
Under the circumstances of that particular 
> crisis, the easier path for every one was to have 
nothing to do with the Tractarians; but where 
men persisted in identifying themselves with that 
party it became a matter of life and death to 
make it clear that at least they had no sympathy 
with Rome. 

such as 
this that Liddon first met, and subsequently al- 
most melted into the personality of, the great 
“Doctor ;” and it was under that influence, but 
also after genuine study of his own, that he -be- 


It was in an intellectual atmosphere 














came profoundly convinced that, while the Rom- 
an primacy was certainly a fact of early history, 
its origin was human and not divine. 

Perhaps a paragraph in one of his Oxford ser- 
mons, preached in the year 1879, discovers the 
high water mark of anv advance he felt he could 
allow himself in the direction of Rome: 

“The Roman Church herself, as any student 
of the earlier sessions of the Council of Trent 
may discover, has profited by the Reformation 
within such limits as were possible ; and no believ- 
er in Christ can cease to hope, though it be 
against appearances, that a day may come when 
she, the largest division of the Christian Church, 
may yet more widely profit by it; that she may 
virtually abandon untenable positions, without 
forfeiture of her historic continuity, and that she 
may thus undertake to reunite the scattered wor- 
shippers of the Redeemer in one visible fold.” p. 
115. Readers of Tut Lamp might, perhaps, 
wish this otherwise, but such a wish must not be 
suffered to become father to the thought; and 
nothing is to be gained by reading our own minds 
into the minds of other people. 

UT OMNES UNUM SINT. 

That Liddon experienced desires and longings 
after Reunion, longings and desires which grew 
with his growth; and that such longings are cer 
tain in the event to react upon the mind that en 
tertains them, to reduce distances, and to light 
up and discover every available path that even 
seems to lead out of the darkness of present diffi- 
culties—cannot, we think, be denied; and _ this 
was the case in an even greater measure with his 
learned and distinguished master; but there were 
two circumstances of the moment, one general 
and the other particular, which combined partly 
to restrain, and yet partly also to strengthen this 
motive. The period of unsettlement, consequent 
upon the teaching of Darwin and the extravagant 
interpretations of that teaching by lesser men, 
reached its climax at the very time when Lid- 
don’s powers and influence were at their height, 
and all this drove men away from controversies 
between the “Churches” back upon the very fun- 
damentals of religion itself; while on the other 
hand, whatever may have been the hopes of re- 




















union on the part of these two distinguished 
teachers before the year of the Vatican Council! 
(1870), both of them alike seem to have almost 
despaired, or at least to have ‘turned to the East,’ 
after that eventful epoch. And yet the general 
condition of unsettlement consequent upon un 
belief, while it may distract our thoughts from 
particular questions for the moment, must inevi 
tably carry us on towards reunion in the end; and 
it is this phase of which we are feeling the ex 
perience just now: to keep two generals of two 
Army Corps quarrelling while the combined 
forces of their common foe are at the gate, is the 
device of a deadly enemy and not of a friend; 
and Pusey and Liddon both began to realize this 


as time went on, 


It is an ill wind that blows no one any good: 


and there is one good turn for which we may be | 


almost grateful to the spirit of unbelief from the 
reactions 
; 


verv first; it has brought about great 


and provided occasions for the production « 


yreat theological works. 

Had it not been for the deists of the 18th cen 
tury, we should never have had Butler's \nalogy, 
and but for the French Revolution and the sub- 
sequent and consequent presence of [Emigre 
priests in our country, we might never have wel 
comed the Catholic Emancipation Act; it was the 
liberalism, again, of the early tgth century that 
provoked Jokn Henry Newman, and converted a 
shy student into the great champion of the Ox 
ford movement; and it was the agnostic philoso 
phy of Huxley and others that threw men bach 
upon fundamentals, produced the works of James 
Mozley, and converted Pusey’s “ Defence” into 
an “Eirenicon.” 
cause you sincerely 
and danger of unbelief 
towards the consummation of your wishes: and, 
so far, the reunion enterprise, in its earlier phase. 
that is, from 1857 to 1870, was gathering fore 
every year by reason of the very blows it received 
from its common foe, until the Vatican Council 
crossed its path, and seemed, to some at least, 
finally to obstruct its course. 


To sincerely desire reunion be 
the 
is itself a long step 


deplore prevalence 
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UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S. 
Mozley saw that it was Christianity itself, and 
no mere question of Rome or Canterbury, that 
had to back upon 


be defended; and, falling 


ground that is common to all Christians, he labor- | 


iously produced his famous essays on “Causation” 
and “Design ;” Ward meantime matched himself 
against John Stuart Mill, and wrote his essays 
on Deism; uPsey, working in his study at Ox- 
ford, wielded his prodigious learning, and, with 
all the strength he had, 
whether in the way of mind or money, in order 


undying faith, spent 


to guard the citadel of the Church and to bring 
all its soldiers into line; while Liddon, himself 
splendidly equipped for the fray, quitted the pul 
pit in the Choir of St. Paul's, took up his position 
under the dome, and brought a vast ard varied 
audience, itself the creation of his own power, 
under the spell of his own genius: here, as well 
as in the University pulpit at Oxford, it was for 
the most part fundamental questions that absorb- 
ed him quite; and, since it is one characteristic of 
a great preacher to measure his audience, this in 
itself is a sufficient index to the current of 
thought at the itme 

How often have we for an 
hour outside the south door of St. Paul's Cathe 


ourselves stood 
Iral, in the hope of eventually securing a place 


within; while at other times we have — stood 
through the entire service of an hour and _ fifty 
minutes solemnized by the prayers going up from 
thousands of hearts, listening to music that has 
heen characterized by Gounod as the finest Cathe 
dral music in the world, and carried away cap- 
tive and powerfully swayed by the eloquence of 
one who had few rivals in his own day. One or 
two Easter festivals in particular come back to 
our minds, and we still hear as it were the echo 
if voices that entranced us in such soul subduing 
strains as those of the Daughter of Jairus, with 
its duet, and with its exquisite refrain, so exquis 
itely sung—“Love divine, all love excelling ;” 
and then, after all had died down into quietness, 
the hush and almost spiritual silence of an eager 
and often anxious audience was at length reliev- 
ed by the silvery tones, the orderly and sustained 
arguments, the moving appeals of one of the 
greatest preachers in the English Church, 


. 
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Thousands were carried away by Dr. Liddon’s 
eloquence, and yet, so great was his self-restraint, | 
that we doubt whether he was ever carried away | 
by it, in any unworthy sense, himself 

AT ST. MARY'S, OX FORD. 

A volume of his University Sermons lies open 
before us now, and, extending as they do over a 
course of years from 1870, the 
residence at St. vear Di 
Pusey died, they include such subjects as “Hu 
mility and Truth,” “Import of Faith in a Crea 
tor,” “Worth of Faith in a Life to Come,” “Thi 
Cure of Low Spirits, “The Sightiof the In 
visible ;” all of them suggestive of fundamenta! 
difficulties and fundamental truths. 

With the quotation of one characteristic pass 
age in the sixth sermon of this volume, a passage 
of considerable moment, we shall conclude this 
first notice of Dr. Liddon’s “Life :” 

sellarmine and Bossuet had supposed that the 
Roman faith in the 


first vear of his 


Paul's, to 1882, the 


* and 


sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries respectively was exactly the faith of the 
Apostolic and Primitive Church. But, writing 
in the nineteenth Mohler and Newman knew. too 
much to entertain such a supposition. There 
were patent differences which had to be accounted 
for in some way; and there were tendencies in 
modern thought not unlikely to suggest or to re 
commend the method that actually presented 
self. 

The theory of development, in its Engtist 
form, was the most striking apology that could 
he made for a step to which its author was led by 
independent considerations; but it is an apology 
which would serve other causes, ancient and mod 
ern, at least as well as that of the Church of | 
Rome. ; : The Church cannot know | 
more than was known by the Apostles; and any- 
thing which men might claim to know which was 
unknown to the Apostles is not | 
trine, but something else.” 

We must reserve for a future occasion the 
particular question, suggested by the above pas 
sage, of Liddon’s relation to the claims of Rome 
Meantime what we have here said may serve to 
stimulate the interest of our readers in a Biogra- 
phy, which is itself as beautiful and interesting as 
the features and the countenance of 
whom it portrays. 


(To be continued) 


Apostolic doe 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
Heretofore the subscription price of Ti 
Lamp for the laity has been one dollar per an 
num. It is now offered to the laity at the same 
price as to the clergy, viz.: 
price means no reduction in either size or merit 
of the magazine itself, but is rather the forernn 
ner of increase and improvement, for as our sub 
scription list grows, the magazine will grow also 


soc. Reduction in 


NOTICE TO ENGLISH SUBSCRIBERS. 
(ne of the London clergy, who has added sev 
eral new “Would 


it not be as well to explain to English subserib 


subscribers to our list, writes, 

[ think two or 
three old subscribers have given up on this ac 
We 
repeat therefore, the very simple directions previ 
Address Tur Lamp, Garrison, New 
York, U.S. A., and enclose two shillings in Eng 
lish Postage stamps. 
send a foreign money order made payable at the 
Garrison post office (not New York City, as is 
sometimes done, 


ers how to set about subseribing ? 
count, because there is no English Agent.” 
ously given. 


A less convenient way is to 


causing trouble at this end). 





THE CONSECRATION OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 





\s each new year opens during the present 
century, we Catholics ought ever to recall, rev 
the impressive fact, that 
this the twentieth century was openly, and in the 
most august and sublime manner possible, dedi 
cated by Pope Leo XIII. * wholly to Jesus Christ 
our Redeemer.” No imperial grandeur could in 
For 


erently and devoutly, 


any way compare with fhis magnificence. 
Mass was celebrated, by Pope Leo’s decree, in all 
Catholic Churches the wide thus 
claiming the new century, from the opening in- 
stant, for our Blessed Lord. The event is start- 
lingly brilliant as well as startlingly holy, when 
the mind dwells at length upon it, as on some pic- 
tured scene. 


world over, 


One man had spoken from Rome, an old man 
on the brink of the grave; and instantly, with a 
ready and glad heart-obedience, such as no Cx- 


sar with all his armed battalions ever could com- 
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mand,a world-wide multitude had gatheredasone 
man to answer to his call. That night the candles 
blazed on altars as far apart as Calcutta and Chi- 
cago, Rio Janeiro and Quebec, San Francisco and 
Munich, New York and New Zealand, Cairo and 
Paris, Dublin and Canton. From east to west, 
on that wonderful night, as the clocks struck 
twelve, clanging the midnight hour, each follow 
ing each till the round world was belted with the 
mysterious sound,—straight with that sound sped 
also the introibo, the opening word of the tremen 
dous sacrifice: “ I will go unto the altar af God; 
to God, Who giveth joy to my youth.” 

Those thronged churches,—that sudden sound 
of the altar bell,—that elevation of the Sacred 
Host high above the multitude —the boived 
heads, the uplifted hearts,—the absolute offering 
of the entire world to Jesus Christ, there and then 
offered in the bloodless yet tremendous sacrifice 
of the Mass for almost numberless times that 
night,—who shall describe the scene! Who but 
the angels shall number the myriads who went to 
confession and communion, thus entering on the 
new century with cleansed consciences and pure 
hearts, in closest union with their merciful Re 
deemer, on that unique New Year's night 

What a type of the Church's unity was this un 
paralleted scene, and what a signal exhibition of 
the visible centre of this unity! Peter had spoken 
from Rome ;—the Church obeyed with united jos 

Pope Leo XIII, that night, stood forth to the 
people as supreme pontiff, head of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world, infallible viear ot 
Jesus Christ, and mouth-piece of the Holy Ghost, 
set apart from all men by-his amazingly unique 
official position, daring to consecrate, not you and 
me, alone, or this city and that country, but Tit 
erally all the world, to Christ his king.—-PBoston 
Sacred Heart Review. 

THE DOGMA OF 1854. 

The word went forth from Rome, and _ the 
Catholic world gave way to a very ecstasy of ex 
ultation. Instantly cities and villages were en 
wreathed in illuminations, crowned with inscrip- 
tions and transparencies, filled with joyous music. 
Above the Pater and the Ave arose the invoca- 
tion: “O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for 
us who have recourse to thee!"”—Ave Maria 





| and the people 
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CURRENT CLIPPINGS 





The Chicago Tribune publishes on the last day of 
each year, what are probably the most complete and 
nost satisfactory statistical summaries that find their 
way to the light. The Tribune's record for 1904 shows 
generally an improved condition with respect to most 
Especially happy ts the fact that 
lynchings have reached the smallest total of any year 


forms of violence 
since I885, being 87 against 104 im 1903. The high 
vater mark m this form of violence was reached in 
(8o2, when there were 235 lynchings, and the gradual 
liminution to the present time shows the healtiner pub 
c sentiment which now exists 


There 1s a continued decrease in large donations and 
hequests, and that im spite of Mr. Carnegie’s benefac 
ions. The total for 1904 was $46,296,080, as compared 
vith $76,924.078 in 1903, $77.307.167 in 1902, and $123, 
488, 732 in root. Nearly one-fourth of the vear's total 
vas given by Mr. Carnegie, whose gifts, however, have 
than those of recent years —-/he 


heen less Living 


Church 


There ts not a more impressive scene than to see the 
Pope at St. Peter's 

I attended one of these occasions with Abbot Gas 
juet and Father Fleming some years ago. T had some 
Protestants around me, and others who knew but little 
if the Catholic Church. It was a wonderful function: 
\ few weeks after that IT happened to be at Ebbsfleet, 


near Ramsgate, at a great function celebrating the land 


ing of St. Augustine; and somebody said: “ You never 
aw anything like this in Rome; faney, 2 Cardinals, 13 
Bishops, 2.000 Catholics.” T said: T have seen some 


thing greater in Rome; I have been at a funetion where 
[ saw not 2,000 people, but 60,000; not 19 Bishops, but 
Wonderful 
sight. There were those people from all parts of the 
world watching the function, and this great circle of the 
faithful. Get nearer and you can see all the clergy 
narrowed into a circle of Bishops, and a red circle of 
Cardinals: and then the white figure of the Pope, hold 
ing the consecrated chalice in his hand, on the Tomb of 
Our Lord: Peter, his 


‘on; not 2 Cardinals, but 40 wonderful 


St. Peter--the center of umity 


vicar, the Pope: the Cardinals: the Bishops: the Clergy 


At the moment of Elevation the word 
f order was given, and the Noble Guards were down 


on their knees, and presented arms. There was a per 


| fect silence in the whole of that immense Basilica; and 
| then came the sound of those beautiful silver trumpets 





that echoed and re-echoed and thrilled us all. Perfect 
silence—and that lovely harmony!—Archhishop Agius 


m Catholic Tidings 


In order that no stigma may attach to those born in 
them. the names of English almshouses or workhouses 
are being changed. They are known by such names as 
“The Holly Trees,” “The Cedars,” “Ransome Lodge, 
which look all right on a birth certificate —Exchange 
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Southern cotton growers are determined to check the | 
fall in prices of the crop by the destruction of 2,000,000 | 
bales. This drastic measure may have the effect of se- 
curing higher prices for the remainder, but how about 
those who use the product? Are they to be totally dis- 
regarded in the scramble for higher  prices?—7rue 
Voice. 


How Freemasonry in France claims to be and is in 
fact above the law of the land was strikingly shown ina 
recent case in one of the Paris law courts in which a 
witness, M. Tery, being called to give evidence, made 
the following remarkable statement : 

“Tam ready to speak the truth, but I cannot take an 
oath to speak the whole truth. The case which you are 
now trying here has already been before another tri 
bunal, that of the Grand Orient. One of the principal! 
persons concerned has by it been declared innocent, | 
and orders have accordingly been issited to every Free | 
mason to proclaim him such. Whatever, therefore, | 
might think or know. unless this person, who is here, | 
relieve me from my Masonic oath, I am bound to obey 
this order and cannot swear to tell the whole truth.” 

No wonder there was “sensation” in the court, but 
we are not told there was any punishment for the ob- | 
jecting witness, or judicial condemnation for the Grand 
Orient. Evidently Freemasonry is a “ power behind the 
throne” in France —Freeman’s Journal. 





As an illustration of the lengths to which the French 
Government has gone in its endeavor to secularize 
France, Abbot Gasquet tells of a friend of his, a French 
naval officer, who has been informed that he must not 
go much to church if he wants to continue to rise in his 
profession. It is conceded that he may go with his wife 
and family but unless thus, unofficially, he should avoid 
going it will militate against his advancement. 
Even when he goes to church with his wife, however, 
he is advised not to take a prayer-book. That (says the 
sapient Government) would be making a parade of his 
religion. —Sacred Heart Review 


“The report that M. Combes, the former premier of 
France, is an-ex-priest is constantly circulated, in spite 
of constant denials,” says the /ntermountain Catholic 
“The fact is, as has been many times stated, that 
Combes never was a priest, never was accepted as a 
candidate for holy orders. He was educated gratuitous- 
ly by the Catholic clergy, and given a tutorship for a 
time in one of the Catholic colleges that he might pur- 
sue the study of medicine, according to a correspondent 
who has investigated the premier’s early life. What- 
ever knowledge Combes possesses to-day he owes it to 
the great charity of the defenceless men whom he is 
persecuting so relentlessly. In his mad desire for pow- | 
er and fame he has sold himself to the atheists of 
France, and, like a human asp, stabs the breast of those 
who nutured him.”"—Idem 





Funerals are altogether too Christian for the present 
rulers of France. A bill is now ready from the hands 
of M. Rabier, by which funeral services, in their out 
ward aspect, will be under State direction. The fur 
nishings will be supplied by the State, and will thus af 
ford a tax, beyond which nothing may be demanded by 
ecclesiastics. The furnishings, too, will be non-commit 
tal—the same for all—Catholic, Protestant, Jew and 
Moslem. The old right of the churches to look after 
the cemeteries is to be abrogated; these will be soon, 
loubt, non-committal, too; and therefore, of cours: 
without any crucifixes.—Sacred Heart Messenger 


Mexico City has a street of the Sacred Heart, and will 
soon see erected on it, at the cost of half a million dol 
lars, a splendid seminary, fully equipped in the most ap 
proved modern fashion for hundreds of students. Sci 
ence and literature will keep abreast of theology, and 
the Mexican Church will receive therefrom enormous 
henefits. The work has really been going on for a long 
time under the persevering zeal of the Archbishop. The 
old seminary, dating back to Spanish days, has been by 
degrees removed, and its place has been taken by por 
tions of the new building, no work of the students be 
ing meanwhile hindered. The new establish 
ment will be, when finished, a massive building of great 
architectural value in design and structure. —/dem. 


“A barbaric splendor, a sensuous and faithless civiliza 
tion: a decorated and hollow’ worldliness, a society 
which, with its mouth full of meat and wine, and jew 
els on its fingers, says only, eat, drink, dress, dance, for 
to-morrow shall be as this day, or, if we die, we die- 
this is the heresy, the horror, the damnation that Amer 
ican Christians have to confront, to fight, and please 
God, to overcome.”—Bishop Huntington. 


When you are forgotten, or neglected, or purposely 
set at naught, and you smile, with your heart at rest, 
that is victory. When your good is evil spoken of. 
your wishes are crossed, your taste is offended, your 
advice ridiculed, and you take it all in patient, loving 
silence, that is victory. When you are content with sim 
ple raiment, plain food, any climate, any solitude, any 
interruption—that is victory. 





The good name of the Catholic Church among Pro 
testants suffers hurt not infrequently by the methods 
employed to raise money at Catholic fairs, picnics, etc 
We are glad to report that Archbishop Farley at the 
Archdiocesean synod held recently in New York put 
under the ban all picnics, bazaars and card parties which 
are conducted by any Church or society associated in 
Church work without obtaining in each instance the 
express permission of the Archbishop. The Archbishop 
urged the pastors not to resort to these means of get- 
ting money which, although harmless in_ themselves, 
cause abuses to creep into the Church. He especially 
frowned upon the fairs at which card playing takes 
place. Picnics are deprecated because of the temptation 
to introduce liquor into the festivities 
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